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Professor Gildersleeve has contributed to the ini- 
tial number of The Johns Hopkins Alumni Maga- 
zine, under the title A Novice of 1850, a short 
account of his experiences as a young student of 
nineteen during his first semester at a German 
University. He describes most entertainingly his 
inexperience and bewilderment at being suddenly 
thrust into an environment both socially and in- 
tellectually so strange. I well remember how dazed 
and confused I was during my first year as a grad- 
uate student and how many of my fellow students 
were at the same time going through the process of 
finding themselves, with widely differing results. 
One of the most distinguished of the younger gener- 
ation of American classicists, who. was a student at 
Johns Hopkins a couple of years after my time, has 
told me that he did practically nothing that first 
year, so far as tangible results went, but that the 
settling of convictions and the realization of the 
true value of things which that year of apparent 
idleness brought him has been the foundation of 
his life ever since. This must be the experience of 
most beginning graduates, even of those who in 
utter discouragement leave the classical field for 
some other pursuit. What, however, is of more 
than passing interest to present day classical teachers 
follows : 

But it was the Schola Graeca that was of most 
service to me. In the Schola Graeca Franz dictated 
a manner of Greek syntax in Greek ... and then 
gave illustrative sentences in German to be trans- 
lated off-hand into Greek. He was very kind to 
me, very gentle as he watched my absurd attempts 
to handle the Greek accents. . On Saturday 
evenings we met at his house, where he would con- 
duct a course in dictation, reading long connected 
passages from Greek authors and asking us to re- 
peat what we caught; and I can still hear him say 
from behind his beard and his goggles rtf mapané- 
hore; (What did he leave out?) as he went the 
rounds from student to student. 

This is not the place to discuss the oral method— 
a method to which I was first introduced by the 
manual of one Manesea, which was used by my 
French teacher in 1844. It has been brought to the 
front of late by Mr. Rouse, who came over last 
summer to impart his way of teaching Latin and 
Greek to classes assembled at Columbia University. 
Of its value in competent hands—few indeed are the 
Franz’s—there can be no question. Of its ap- 


plicability to the large classes I had in the late 
fifties at the University of Virginia | am not con-" 
vinced, but I have in all my teaching laid stress on 
the appeal to the ear rather than to the eye; and 
when the eye is used, the student must be trained to 
follow the order of the original, which is the order 
of the ear. The analytical method—subject, predi- 
cate, modifier and the iike—is fatal to any true 
mastery of the language; and yet how common it 
was down to recent times is shown by the success 
of Professor Hale’s little book on the Art of Read- 
ing Latin. 

“Of its value in competent hands there can be no 
question”. These be bold words in the light of the 
recent letters of Professors Grandgent, Cohn and 
Thomas. But we expect to have other testimony 
before long that the views set forth by these gentle- 
men are not universal in this country, if indeed they 
are even held by the majority. It is the following 
sentence, however, in Professor Gildersleeve’s re- 
marks I want to dwell on more particularly at 
this time: “its applicability to large classes”. I 
think most advocates of the Direct Method are the 
first to say that it does not apply to large classes, 
meaning thereby, to classes of over thirty. I 
would go farther and say that the class should not 
be over twenty-five. But I have seen such excel- 
lent teaching according to this method in a class 
which numbered twenty-nine, that I will not haggle 
about the extra one. When this question of applica- 
bility to large classes was put to Dr. Rouse last 
summer he boldly denied that any teaching worth 
while could be done if the class went beyond twenty- 
five or thirty. Nor does this hold good of -Latin 
only; it is true of any kind of teaching which is 
really teaching, which is any thing more than merely 
listening to recitations. The prime requisite in the 
teaching of any language is individual work; in 
fact any teaching to be really teaching must be 
individual. Of course, where one has a small group, 
one can by the force of his own personality teach 
them all at once, that is, consider them as one 
individual, look into the eyes of all at the same 
time, have every one hang on his words as if the 
question or explanation were directed to him alone. 
But in the nature of the case, not every teacher has 
the power to do this, nor can even the best suc- 
ceed when the number of pupils becomes too great. 
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The fundamental necessity for teaching any lan- 
guage, let me repeat, is small classes, classes num- 
bering not more than twenty-five or thirty at most. 
Every executive should be made to realize that 
every additional pupil over this number reduces the 
efficiency of the whole class, and that in a short 
time the pupil is not merely wasting his time, but 
is forming habits of idleness and inefficiency which 
will dog him throughout life. Better no education 
(!) at all than such a travesty on training. G. L. 


A CHARACTERIZATION OF GALLIC LATIN’ 


Professor, Durham’s paper on Classical and Vul- 
gar Latin’ will set forth the main facts and con- 
cepts implied in the term sermo vulgaris, the 
informal spoken Latin of the ancient Romans, as 
distinguished from the formal, written Latin of 
Roman Literature, and will show how Latin never 
ceased to be spoken, and how we may truthfully 
say that, in the main, French, Spanish and Italian 
are modern forms of a developed provincial Latin. 

My own plan is to discuss briefly, in a more 
limited field, certain phenomena, with which an up- 
to-date teacher of Caesar can easily become ac- 
quainted, and by knowledge of which he can view 
in a more detached way the language and the con- 
tent of the text, and so arrive at a broader under- 
standing and perhaps a livelier interpretation. 
Caesar’s Gallic War is a first glimpse, albeit an im- 
portant glimpse, into a vista of language, literature 
and history, extending in unbroken sweep beyond 
a cultural as well as a geographic Rubicon’. 

The brief characterization of Gallic Latin offered 
in this paper aims primarily to present to teachers 
and students of Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum certain 
facts and concepts, which, while familiar to some, 
are of vital importance for all. As most Latin 
teachers and some second year pupils have some 
knowledge of French, and as some pupils are about 
to begin French, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that, by stimulating the historic sense and fixing in 
the mind the concept of the continuity of linguistic 
tradition in Gaul, the teacher may awaken a new 
interest in Caesar the pioneer, the Roman people 
and the Latin language, and, to some degree, in the 

1This paper was read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Philadelphia, 
May 4, 1912. 

2This paper will appear in the next number of Tue 
CLASSICAL EEKLY. 

* Among the useful books which outline the history of the 
informal spoken Latin of the imperial provinces the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: C. H. Grandgent, An Introduc- 
tion to ulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), reviewed in Tue 
CiasstcaL Week 2.60-62; E. Bourciez, Eléments de lin- 

uistique romane (Paris, 1910); A Zauner, Romanische 
Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1905); W. Meyer-Libke, Ein- 
fihrung in das Studium der Romanischen 
(Heidelberg, 1909). In the several istorical French 
Grammars (Darmsteter, Nerop, etc.) many students will find 
ample material for illustration. 
torical French Grammar (Oxford, 1896), although it is in 


some respects antiquated, will be found very stimulating be- 
cause of the method of presentation. 
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incalculable influence of the ancient civilization on 
modern Europe. 

As a teacher | believe that the powers of appre- 
hension and comprehension of the young are vastly 
in advance of their powers of expression. | know 
that the great thrills in my own intellectual life 
have .been caused by illuminating suggestions, ap- 
posite comparisons, and clever but impromptu co- 
ordinating of isolated facts under general heads, that 
is to say, by the obiter dicta of the class-room, 
the by-product of the day’s work. Teaching by in- 
direction may sometimes be as effective as that by 
direct precept. However monotonous Caesar’s nar- 
rative may become to the teacher through frequent 
repetition, the message comes to each new gener- 
ation of pupils as a revelation, a revelation not 
merely that Latin is a real language in which it is 
possible to say something, but a revelation of im- 
portant facts and relations. Teacher and taught be- 
come pioneers, discoverers. As they thread their 
way with Caesar through the woods and the mo- 
rasses, the plains and the mountains of Gaul, they 
can try to see as through a haze the developed 
Latin civilization of to-day. If the raison d’étre of 
classical study depends largely on its power to de- 
velop the historic sense and to pass on to the 
younger generation the great traditions of the race, 
then we. might argue that there should be no point 
in the Latin or Greek curriculum where this fun- 
damental aim is consistently ignored. Whether it 
be at the elementary language stage or in the in- 
terpretation of texts, the lesson can be learned, that 
the history, the culture and the psychology of the 
Greeks and the Romans are reflected in their lan- 
guage as well as in their literary and artistic cre- 
ations. 

Among the primary facts and concepts to which | 
have referred are these: that the conquest of Gaul 
marks the successful struggle of the great Roman 
civilization with its superb military and administra- 
tive machinery against the semibarbarous tribes of 
western Europe; that Cis-Alpine Gaul is roughly 
Northern Italy, while Transalpine Gaul is ‘France 
and Belgium where French is spoken; that the 
Provincia (Galiia Narbonensis) established 
about 120 B.C. nearly three quarters of a century 
before Caesar’s conquest was completed; that the 
Provincia received an earlier Roman civilization on 
top of a Greek culture of 500 years standing (the 
latter itself rested on a previous native Ligurian 
base); that the Latin of the Provincia survived in 
the Provengal language, which exhibits a develop- 
ment in many points different from that of French; 
that the three districts of Caesar’s Gaul “differing in 
language, institutions and laws”, although they rep- 
resent that part of France where French developed, 
retain to-day some local linguistic peculiarities, just 
as they did a thousand years ago before the idiom 
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of the Ile de France won the day as the official 
language of the realm; that the Celtic race and 
language still persist in Armorica and Bretagne; 
that the ancient Celtic language, which contributed 
Gallic words to the dignified vocabulary of Cicero 
and Caesar, also contributed words to the speech of 
the common people of Rome; that this Celtic speech 
must have affected very much the Latin of the 
somewhat isolated Roman settlers in Northern Gaul ; 
and that the native Celts must have at first spoken 
Latin with a brogue. 

A bright pupil in reading Caesar will ask: What 
was the outcome of the Gallic War? What did the 
Romans do in Gaul? Where did the settlers come 
from? How did they introduce their civilization 
there? How did the Romans make the Celts learn 
Latin? Did the Celts speak Latin and Celtic side 
by side? Why did not Caesar say that Gaul was 
divided into five parts? Why do the French cathe- 
dral towns of the North have names derived from 
Gallic tribes (compare Rheims with Remi), while in 
the South the names of such cathedral towns are 
from Latin names of towns? Why is a language 
developed from Latin not spoken to-day in Britain? 
What is French? a mongrel speech? How does the 
Latin element in English differ from that in the old 
spoken French? 

Many such queries are answered in the editions 
of Caesar usually studied. Others can be more 
wisely suggested and answered in class. While 
young pupils are not to be inducted into the myster- 
ies of linguistics, I believe that many of them 
can with profit gain some of the more fundamental 
concepts, which for practical purposes are ignored 
in our text-books. For instance, I do not believe 
that it is necessary for a boy to wait until he is in 
College to learn that French is a modern deyelop- 
ment from a spoken, not a written, Latin. On the 
contrary, | believe that such a knowledge added to 
his stock of working ideas will serve to stimulate 
his interest in a hard study. What we call Modern 
French is a later development from an Old French, 
the language of Central and Northern France be- 
fore the twelfth century. In later time: this lan- 
guage has undergone a process of standardization. 
It is distinct from its neighbor the Provengal, the 
idiom of the South, of Roman Provincia at the 
mouth of the Rhone. Now, inasmuch as both Old 
French and Provengal are natural developments 
from the Latin spoken in Gaul, it follows that their 
different development must have taken place under 
different conditions, such as difference of native 
population, time, method and thoroughness of Ro- 
manization, closeness of contact with Italy, and the 
like. Such external conditions produce what are 
called the external changes in a language. What 
are known as internal changes, i.e. changes 
evolved owing to the internal laws of the language 


itself, may be retarded or accelerated, but they are 
almost inevitable. Such internal changes in spoken 
Latin would take place in the Latin of both the 
North and the South of Gaul, and would be com- 
mon to the spoken Latin throughout the whole 
Romance domain. 

Let us for the sake of clearness begin with Gaul 
before the Roman invasion. Although the ethnol- 
ogy of Gaul is, in detail, an almost hopeless tangle, 
the main facts are these’. 

A mixed race called Ligurians, akin to the ancient 
inhabitants of the Italian Riviera, occupied the region 


between the Alps and the Rhone to the Mediter- © 


ranean and doubtless spread in a thinner fringe 
towards the Pyrennees. About 600 B.C. a Greek 
colony was founded at Massilia (Marseilles), and 
a thriving Greek civilization rapidly spread along the 
charming French Riviera. About 120 B.C. the 
Romans organized their Provincia (Gallia Narbo- 
nensis), which later became so thoroughly Roman- 
ized that it was spreading a definite literary and 
cultural influence even on Italy itself, at a time 
when most of Celtic Gaul was struggling to emerge 
from semi-barbarism. The commercial and official 
intercourse between Provincia and the parent coun- 
try was close and continuous. Under these favor- 
able external conditions, therefore, there developed 
a spoken Latin which survived in Provengal, and 
which, beside the great mass of phenomena common 
to it and the language of Northern Gaul, exhibits, 
as one might expect, other peculiarities possessed in 
common with the Latin of the Northern part of the 
Italian peninsula on the East, and the Spanish pen- 
insula on the West. In the main, Provengal strongly 
resembles the early form of the older and southern 
Romance languages. 

The southwest part of Gaul, what roughly cor- 
responds to Caesar’s Aquitania, and the region be- 
tween the Rhone and the Pyrennees had been in- 
habited originally by a people who spoke a language 
akin to the Basque. They were driven out by a 
people whom we may call Iberians; but doubtless 
descendants of this Basque folk survived among the 
Iberian population, The latter also mingled with 
the fringe of Ligurians who had spread beyond the 
Rhone. Next, after the invasion of Celtic con- 
querors, a Celtic language and civilization were 
superimposed upon this Basque-Iberian domain. 

To what race the palaeolithic and neolithic peo- 
ples who originally dwelt in Central Gaul belonged 
we cannot determine. Celtic speaking invaders en- 
tered Gaul in the seventh century B.C. and settled 
the country of the Iberians and the Ligurians. “The 
people who called themselves Celtae were very much 
mixed. They comprised descendants of palaeolithic 
and neolithic races, and the latest comers, the con- 


~ 4 They may be found on pages 257-338 of T. Rice Holmes’s 
Conquest of Gaul, a book that should be consulted c every 
6.29-31, 


teacher of Caesar. See Tue Ciassica, Weexty, 
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quering Celtic speaking Gauls, were those who 
gave the name to the entire group”. 

The same condition must have obtained in Bel- 
gic Gaul. The conquering people was of the same 
Celtic stock, which had dwelt long near the Ger- 
manic tribes beyond the Rhine, and it is not im- 
probable that in the veins of the Belgae flowed 
some Germanic blood. 

Now the conquest of the semibarbarous tribes was 
not begun until about half a century after the Pro- 
vincia had been Romanized, and the series of wars 
required to reduce them thoroughly to subjection 
dragged on for nearly half a century longer. As 
fast as a region was pacified, Roman trade, lan- 
guage and government were introduced in the im- 
portant centers of population. To these centers and 
the regions nearby there were déductiones or trans- 
fers of Italian colonists and old soldiers who spoke 
the living Latin of Italy; from these henceforth 
radiated the Roman influences. The Elder Pliny 
(N. H. 3.4) called the region I/talia verius quam 
provincia. The old tribal constitutions were rapidly 
supplanted by the Roman form of municipal gov- 
ernment, The Roman coinage and Roman meas- 
ures were imposed upon the people. In Northern 
Gaul certain concessions were granted to the people, 
but a Roman colony was given to each district as 
an administrative and intellectual center, where Ro- 
man speech and customs exclusively prevailed. For 
example, the Northern Gauls retained the Celtic 
measures of distance beside the Roman: hence the 
Celtic word leuca has been preserved in the French 
lieue (league) beside the Latin millia. According 
to Mommsen, the great difference in the mode of 
administration between Provence and the rest of 
Gaul was under the senatorial rather than under 
the imperial rule, and was the cause more than 
anything else that produced the still persisting di- 
versity in language and customs between the coun- 
try of the south and the north of France. 

The Aquitanians were conquered in 56 B.C. by 
P. Licinius Crassus, but their definite submission 
is marked by the triumph of M. Valerius Messala 
in 27 B.C. Being a commercial people and less 
warlike than the Gauls, generally, they more readily 
succumbed to Roman rule, but even at the time of 
Strabo the native language was still being spoken. 

Central Gaul was subdued after the proverbial 
Roman method of divide et impera, yet as fast as 
districts were pacified they were welded together. 
Local cantonal constitutions were respected; a kind 
of representation was allowed; by means of schools 
and colleges the power of the local priesthood was 
undermined; and the Roman civilization gradually 
intruded among them. Even as late as the third 
century after Christ the Gallic speech continued, 
as is proved by a passage of Ulpian, which says that 
testaments might be drawn non solum Latina vel 


Graeca lingua sed etiam Punica vel Gallicana vel 
alterius cuiusque gentis. In the more remote regions 
of Gaul, as in Bretagne, where the Romanization was 
only superficial, Celtic has persisted to this day: 
but the Celtic element was reinforced in the fifth 
century by immigration from Cornwall when the 
Romans abandoned Britain. 

From all that has been said it must be clear, as 
indeed one would have expected, that in the fifth 
century Roman civilization was universal in Gaul. 
Latin was spoken generally not merely as_ the 
official language of the courts but as a provincial 
idiom, although in the north the native idioms were 
still alive. Now as the Roman civilization of the 
South had been superimposed at an earlier period 
and on a different mixture of races, it would be a 
natural supposition, that the quality of the Latin 
spoken there must have been in some respects dif- 
ferent from that of the Latin spoken in the North. 
And everything points to this as being true, al- 
though materials are lacking for a satisfactory re- 
construction of the respective forms of Gallic Latin. 

What might be called the Gallic Latin period dur- 
ing which Vulgar Latin according to Roman usage 
was gradually winning ascendancy over the national 
idioms may be dated from 120 B.C. to 476 A.D. in 
the South and from 20 B.C. to 476 A.D. in the North. 
What Darmsteter terms the Gallo-romanic period 
(i.e. the transition from a Gallic Latin to what 
must have been substantially the base of the mod- 
ern RKomanic idioms of France) may be put from 
the end of the fifth century to &42, the beginning 
of our written Romance documents in Gaul. 

The period of Gallic Latin we have assumed to 
end approximately with the fall of the Western 
Roman empire in 476. The invasion of the Ger- 
manic and other barbarous tribes swept westward 
over Gaul and Spain, and after several tumultuous 
centuries, during which various Gallic districts 
maintained a precarious independence, the Germanic 
peoples of the Burgundians and Visigoths gained 
control in the South, and the Francs in the North. 
The effect of this new linguistic stratum on the 
old is hard to. estimate exactly, partly because we 
know so little about the precise aspect of the Gallic 
Latin in the sixth century, and partly because we 
know so little about the exact form of speech of the 
Germanic conquerors. 

However, it is an interesting fact that the German 
words taken over into the Gallic speech during these 
centuries show, some of them, that they were taken 
over early, since they have been affected by the 
phonetic laws of the Gallic Latin, while others, in- 
troduced later, have not been assimilated, or even 
much changed. 

In general it is in the language of the North of 
Gaul that we find the greatest number of words 
of Germanic origin. The fact remains that the 
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Germanic influence has been relatively slight. The 
subsequent development of the national Franco- 
Gallic idiom followed largely the laws of internal 
change inherent in the Gallic Latin. 

The Romanic idiom, which is found in the ear- 
liest documents in Northern Gaul in the ninth cen- 
tury, appears in five or more dialects in fairly well 
defined regions, e.g. Norman in the Northwest, 
Picardian in the Northeast. That spoken in the 
Ile de France, about Paris, ended by supplanting 
all the others, becoming French. The idiom of 
Northern France was, in the middle ages, known as 
the langue d’dil, i.e. that in which an original hoc 
illud was used for ‘yes’. The idiom of the South 
was the langue d’oc, or that in which an original 
Latin hoc was so used. The earliest written docu- 
ments of the langue d’oc exhibit, as does the lan- 
guage of the North, various dialects. From the 
beginning of the twelfth century there developed 
among them a classic, literary form, Provengal, 
used for the lyric poems of the Troubadours. From 
the close of the fourteenth century French became 
little by little the official idiom of the South as well 
as of the North of Gaul. 

The special aim of this paper is to attempt some 
sort of a brief characterization of the Latin spoken 
in Gaul during the latter part of the Gallic Latin 
period. As the later dual development of Gallic 
Latin has followed geographic and racial lines, it is 
fair to assume that the latter are largely responsible 
for the external changes which gave to French and 
Provengal their different forms. 

Internal changes are, as | have said, those evolved 
according to the laws of the language itself. For 
example, ns in Vulgar Latin after a vowel had a ten- 
dency to be reduced to s (compare consul, cosul) ; 
the process was arrested in the formal classical 
written Latin, though not in the popular speech. 
So too the change of vowel quantity to vowel 
quality was an internal change, and is common to 
all the Romance languages. 

External changes are such as were introduced 
into the language by contact with non-Latin peo- 
ples. Thus the nasalization of the vowels in French 
is thought by some scholars to have been due to 
Celtic influence. Again, native accent is a most po- 
tent factor in effecting external changes. The drop- 
ping of certain intervocalic consonants, the slurring 
of unaccented syllables, and the diphthongization of 
certain accented vowels result from local habits of 
accent or pronunciation. What is most surprising 
is the relatively small number of Celticisms which 
can be traced in the Gallic Latin. This is probably 
because the difference between the Latin and the 
old Celtic phonology was relatively slight, and the 
process of Roman assimilation was so thorough and 
rapid, 

The effect of external change may be illustrated 


by the following typical example. The Gallic Latin 
word for ‘to sing’ was cantére. The Provengal form 
was cantér. But in Northern Gaul there was a 
tendency to palatalize the guttural. Initial c before 
a became ch. Also there was a tendency to pro- 


nounce a in are as a long open e (€): hence was 
evolved the Old French chantér (New French 
chanter). So Gallic Latin cabdllus, ‘horse’, re- 
mained caval in Provencal, but became cheval in 
the North. So gamba, ‘leg’, remained gamba in 
Provencal, but became Old French jame, New 
French jambe, in the North. In the late Gallic 
Latin period these changes were becoming more 
marked, but, owing to lack of direct evidence, it is 
hard to tell just how far the processes had ad- 
vanced. Languages do not change suddenly. 

Our sources for a characterization of Gallic Latin 
are the Latin inscriptions of Gaul, the notices of 
the grammarians, glosses (such as the Kessel and 
Reichenau glosses), early manuscript corruptions, 
Gallo-Roman writers, Old French and Provengal, 
ancient Celtic borrowings from the Gallic Latin, 
Gallic Latin borrowings of Celtic words, and Latin- 
ization of place-names and the like. From such 
data it is hard to generalize. 

Old Celtic was harsh and raspy. Claudian (Carm. 
Min. 1.8, De Mulabus Gallicis) states that the 
muleteers used Celtic words with which to goad on 
their animals: frenorumque vicem lingua virilis agit 

. Miraris, si voce feras pacaverat Orpheus, cum 
pronas pecudes Gallica verba regant. 

Windisch (pp. 301 ff.) declares that Celtic and 
Latin are so similar in their phonology, that at the 
time of the Romanization of Gaul the Gallic influ- 
ence was not able to work havoc with the Latin 
consonants. The old Celtic lacked A and f; p had 
disappeared; and initial st and probably sp were 
not used. Moreover, the vocalism of the old Gallic 
stood only at an older stage than that of the Latin. 
The many similarities in the phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and vocabulary (for beside loan-words there 
were many cognate equivalents in the Latin) may 
account for the quick adoption of the Roman speech 
in Gaul. 

The Gallic accent of Latin dissyllables seems to 
have been on the ultima. The grammarian Vergi- 
lius Maro of Tolouse says: rectum esse sentimus, 
quod non minus reperiemus secundos pedes elevari 
quam primos; compare e.g. egd, amd, audi, sedés, 
regés. This, says Groeber, reminds us of the French 
method of accentuation and the mediaeval pronun- 
ciation of Latin in France. 

A study of the changes which certain place 
names have undergone shows that the old Celtic 
accent was prevailingly recessive. In Tibullus 1.7. 


11 Carnutes is seen to have a long penult, yet the 
French Chartres points to a Carnutes. So Namnetes, 
whose penult is translitterated in Greek by an eta, 


il 


= 


became Ndmnétes, whence Nantes. So Nemaisus 


> Némausus > Nimes; and Tricasses > Tricasses 
> Troyes. This last accentuation is attested by the 
rhythmic clausula in Ammianus Marcellinus. On 
the other hand some earlier short penults became 
accented: Compare Bellovaci > Bellovaci > Beau- 
vais. All place names in -acum and -dcum were so 


accented. 
Celtic influence on the Gallic phonology is claimed 


for the following: 

(1) The pronunciation @ as ii, as is prevalent to- 
day in France, Northern Portugal, in some parts of 
Northern Italy and in Western Raetia, is still re- 
garded by some scholars as having been the result 
of Celtic influence, but the claim is denied by others. 

(2) The nasalization of vowels, which has be- 
come so thoroughly characteristic of the French, 
occurs only where Celtic influence appears: Com- 
pare e.g. rationem > Fr. raison, Port. razao; bonum, 
> Fr. bon, Port. bd. 

(3) Thurneysen assigns to Celtic influence the 
tendency of the Gallic Latin to diphthongize Lat. ¢ 
to oi: Compare e.g. regem > roi; legem > loi. 

(4) The loss of intervocalic, t, d, g: Compare e.g. 
Augtistum > aoit; audire > ouir; legere > lire. 

(5) The Latin combination -ct- acts similarly in 
France and Northern Portugal. The phenomenon 
is the same as that of the Celtic ct becoming it 
through a -cht: compare e.g. Lat. lactem > Gallic 
Latin lachte > Fr. lait. 

Very little is known of the effect of the Celtic on 
the Gallic Latin inflections. The nominative in -os 
is common on Gallic inscriptions alongside of -us. 

One instance of the Celtic influence on Gallic 
Latin syntax may be the use of the preposition ad 
(Fr. a) even nowadays to indicate possession. 
Thurneysen (Archiv 7. 523) affirms that the use 
of inter to express a reciprocal relation is peculiar 
to the French dialects and that this Latin preposition 
was called into service to make up for the want 
of a preposition corresponding in function to a na- 
tive Celtic preposition equivalent to the Latin ambi. 
Geyer (Archiv 8. 482) cites from the old Salic 
Formulae inter nos interdonare where interdonare 
is shown to be Vulgar Latin by the many attempts 
to avoid it by circumlocution. 

Brunot notes that the French say c’est moi qui, 
c'est tot qui, but that this is not Latin. In some 
Celtic dialects the verb is conjugated by means of 
this periphrase. 

There are many peculiarities of the Gallic Latin 
syntax as found on inscriptions and in the late 
Gallic Latin writers but they are not always 


demonstrably of Celtic origin. 

The number of Celtic words which came into 
the Gallic Latin vocabulary must have been con- 
siderable in the early period. About a hundred are 
thought to have been preserved in French. Some 
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are certainly Celtic and have Gallic Latin corrobor- 
ation: compare e.g. alauda > alouette. Other Celtic 
words came into Latin before the Latin was taken 
from Italy to Gaul. Some non-Latin words in 
French are probably Celtic, others only suspected 
to be so. 

The Gallic inscriptions published by Pirson show 
that Gallic Latin preserved in this form is not very 
different from what the Latin of Italy of the same 
class must have been at the same time. The study 
by Groeber in the early volumes of the Archiv of 
the stock of Vulgar Latin words preserved in the 
several Romance Languages reveals something like 
a hundred Vulgar Latin words which survived in the 
Latin of Gaul alone. These must therefore be con- 
sidered to have had a peculiarly strong hold in Gaul. 
For example: elsewhere the word for house is casa, 
in Gaul it was mansio (Fr. maison) ; casa does not 
appear in the Gallic Latin, but the form casus sur- 
vives in the preposition chez. 

Again, a study of the style of the Gallo-Roman 
writers—Marcellus Empiricus, Sulpicius Severus, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Salvianus, and Gregory of 
Tours—shows similar lexicographical peculiarities. 
Marcellus and Sidonius use carminare (Fr. 
charmer), which is Gallic Latin; in Italian and 
Spanish Latin the word used was incantare. 

Furthermore, within the Gallic province itself 
some different forms were favored. In Gaul piscio 
(poisson) and messio (moisson) were used, else- 
where piscis and messis. In the North of Gaul 
often a different form was current from that found 
in the South: e.g. in the North we find nivicare; in 
the South nivare. Similarly we find strenna and 
strena. Pages 311-399 of Bourciez, Eléments de 
linguistique romane, give many examples of the 
different changes and uses in the course of the 
dual development of the Vulgar Latin in Gaul. 
Grorce Dwicut 
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REVIEW 

Marcus Tullius Cicero: Seven Orations, with Se- 
lections from the Letters, De Senectute, and 
Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Grammatical Appendix, and 
Prose Composition, by Walter B. Gunnison and 
Walter S. Harley. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company (1912). Pp. xlit + 501. 

This book is like the edition of Caesar by the 
same authors, in that it is designed to be a complete 
text-book for the year. Its general appearance is 
prepossessing and it contains an exceptionally large 
number of excellent illustrations. Many of the 
grammatical statements, also, are notably clear and 
concise, but the book, as a whole, is so full of 
major and minor blemishes that it is hard to see 
how it can prove very satisfactory to a scholarly 
and conscientious teacher. 
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We read, in the introduction, that Cicero “was 
elected quaestor at 30 and praetor at 39”; ten lines 
below reference is made to “his quaestorship in 
75 B.C. and his praetorship in 67”. Here also 
liberti is defined as “freed slaves”, and libertini as 
“their descendants”, but on page 238 libertini is 
translated by “freedmen”. 

We read also, in the introduction, that “municipia 
were conquered communities, without suffrage”; in 
the notes on the Oration for Archias they are de- 
scribed as “towns enjoying full citizenship rights”. 

In the somewhat voluminous notes much space is 
wasted in the statement of obvious facts and the 
translation of easy words and phrases, such as 
“voluntas: desire’; “magno opere: greatly’; “in- 
dustriae subsidia: aids of industry”. On the other 
hand, in the case of some of the harder passages, 
the translation simply offers ‘an easy way out of a 
difficulty, and often serves merely to obviate the 
need of thought on the part of the student. Many 
words and phrases are translated which would bet- 
ter be looked for in the Vocabulary. Thus quam- 
quam is three times translated ‘and yet’. 


The note on nostro omnium interitu reads “we 
should expect nostri’, and reference is made to a 
similar note on nostra caede. Only two reasons im- 
mediately suggest themselves why we should not 
expect nostri, One is that this form is almost in- 
variably an objective genitive, which suits caede 
but not interitu. The other is that with omnium the 
form is always nostrum, not nostri, 

The subjunctive of attraction is badly over- 
worked, even subordinate clauses in indirect dis- 
course being thus explained. 

The footnotes to the Oration for Marcellus, which 
is included for sight translation, should presum- 
ably give the meaning of the less common words, 
and of those whose meaning cannot easily be in- 
ferred; but we find such notes as these: “sollici- 
tudine: anxiety”; “domina: mistress”; “adfirmo: 
assert”; ‘“‘sanitatis: good sense”; “commemorabile: 
memorable”; “pertinacia: obstinacy”; “fortuitum: 
accidental”. We note also such un-Latin phrases 
as a abhorrere, a aliena, de sumpserit. 


In the first seventeen composition exercises, the 
word Roman occurs eight times without any sug- 
gestion as to Latin order. Then, in Lesson XVIII, 
a foot-note reads: “the Latin phrase reverses the 
order, populus Romanus”. In Lesson XXIII a simi- 
lar note reads: “the adjective Romanus regularly 
follows its noun”; and again, in Lesson XXVI, we 
have: “order: knights Roman”. The student is also 
instructed to translate “declare war” by inferre bel- 
lum, and to use omnibus in the dative, in the sense 
of “everything”. 

Some of the translations seem a bit unpolished: 
“unless prudence had been taken from this great 


audacity”; “it is doubtful to no one that the gen- 
eral is preéminent”; “retired spots” (recessus (in 
animis)); “says greeting” (salutem dicit). “Un- 
deserved praise”, for vera laus, is, of course, pure 
carelessness, but even carelessness goes beyond 
bounds in “the gladiators, whom he thought would 
be a most faithful band”, 

Of more importance, however, than unfortunate 
translations are certain loose or inaccurate state- 
ments in the Appendix, of which the following are 
examples: 

“A possessive or descriptive genitive may be used 
in the predicate: unum genus est eorum’, Eorum 
is neither possessive nor descriptive. 

“Dative of personal nouns, instead of the geni- 
tive: nullus est portis custos’, Portis is hardly a 
personal noun, and the dative is one of possession 
or reference. 

“Ablative of comparison following a comparative 
adjective, etc.: vita mea carior’. The ablative regu- 
larly precedes, as here. 

Under Possessive Pronouns, it is stated that “the 
ablative of a possessive pronoun may be used in 
place of the objective genitive of a personal pro- 
noun: nostra (nostri) caede”, Why limit this to 
the ablative case? or to the objective genitive, 
when the possessive so much more frequently is 
equivalent to the subjective genitive? 

“An adjective or a pronoun limiting a noun in the 
locative case is put in the gentive”. 

“After accedit, it is added, or accidit, it happens, 
either a guod-clause, or a subjunctive ut-clause may 
be used, though accidit usually takes an ut-clause”. 
An illustration of accidit quod would seem in order. 

“The present infinitive denotes the same time as 
the principal verb”. This is a common, though 
very inaccurate statement. Outside of indirect dis- 
course and allied constructions the present infinitive 
has no more tense force than a gerund. With 
inbeo, and memini, and often with volo, it clearly 
does not denote the same time as the principal verb. 

“Noun clauses with quin, if a negative is ex- 
pressed or implied, are used after verbs meaning 
doubt, be ignorant”, So rare and so uncertain a 
usage does not belong in a summary like this. Quin 
with verbs meaning be ignorant is extremely rare, 
and no instances are found in the Caesar and the 
Cicero usually read. Three instances of the normal 
construction with the infinitive may here be noted 
from preparatory Latin: Cat, 1.15, esse neminem 
qui nesciatte . . . stetisse; De Lege Man. 33, an 
vero ignoratis portum Caietae ... esse direptum? 
De Lege Man. 15 Vehementer autem pertinere . . . 
quid hostes existiment quis ignorat? 

It is unfortunate that such demand as undoubtedly 
exists for a text-book of this inclusive character 
should not be met more satisfactorily. 


Acapemy, Andover. Bernarp M. ALLen. 
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